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ABSTRACT 

School finance is b"sic to understanding and 
improving the condition of rural eaucation. The purpose of this study 
was to: (1) determine the relationship between educational spending 
and component property wealth in the rural schools of Illinois; (2) 
examine potential trends in component property wealth in Illinois; 
and (3) identify and facilitate the collection of related data bases 
in the other six states of the North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory. The study proposed a multidimensional definition of rural 
education based on five criteria for use with large computer-readable 
data bases. Comparative analysis of rural, urban, and small nonrurai 
school districts found that in rural school districts: (1) 
expenditures per pupil are lower; (2) mean family income is generally 
less; (3) assessed valuation per pupil is lowest; (4) the community 
is making a greater effort to provide an educational program, based 
on ratio of operating expenditures per pupil to median family income; 
(5) the best predictors of operating expenditures per pupil were 
agricultural and mineral property wealth per pupil and median family 
income; and (5) a greater proportion of property wealth associated 
With agricultural and mineral properties • Implications for policy 
decisions include using alternative methods for determining wealth in 
school aid formulas and resource equalization. The appendix presents 
in 12 data tables the summary information derived from the analysis. 
(KS) 

* Reproductions supplied by illDRS are the best that can be made * 
« from the original document. * 
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Introduction 



School finance is basic to understanding and improving the condition of rural educa- 
tion. Effective educational planning for school improvement is dependent on financial 
planning that reflects an appropriate cxpcndittire plan and a related revenue plan. The 
expenditure plan details the gCKxls and servires necessary to carry out the educational 
plan, whereas the revenue plan describes sources of revenue the school district may rea- 
sonably expect within the given year. 

Educational and financial planning prc^lems of rural schools include those associ- 
ated with low school and school district enrollment, population sparsity, diverse pupil 
needs, fiscal equity of aid formulas, and comjKXsition of the property tax base. Collec- 
tion and analysis of large data bases that would describe the condition of school finance 
are basic to the development of policy making for the impro\«ment of rural education. 

The purpose of this study was (1) to determine the relationship between educational 
spending and component property wealth in the rural schools of Illinois, (2) to examine 
potential trends in component property wealth in Illinois, and (3) to identify and facil- 
itate the collection of related data bases in the other six states of the North Central 
Regional Educational Laboratory (NCREL). 

Critical to the analysis of large computer-readable data bases is a c^ear and con- 
cise definition of a rural school or rural school district. This study proiK)scs alterna- 
tive definitions of rural education based on geographic area, student enrollment, 
composition of property tax base, and census classification and reports results associ- 
ated with the diverse classifications. 

The methodology used in this study was consistent with the Re^onal Documentation 
Project at the Center for Governmental Studies of Northern Illinois University, the ob- 
jective of which was to review and analyze large computer-readable data bases that can 
provide information on the status of rural education. This study determined the rela- 
tionship between component property wealth-residential, agricultiu-al, commercial, indus- 
trial, railroad, and mincral-and educational spending. The followng data bases were 
accessed in the study. 

1. mimHS Department of Revenue, Property Tax Divi^Hi, Property Tax Fdcs 
(1980-1^5). These files contain equalized assessed valuation by class of 
property— residential, farm, commercial, industrial, railroad, and minerals- 
for each of approximately 6,000 taxing districts. Data for each of 
approximately 1,0(X) school districts for each of the years were selected from 
these files. 

Z Slino^ State Board of €diu:atioa 

Ammai Fmandat Rep^Mt$ (1978-79 through 1985-86). These files contain 
approximately 2000 line-item revenue and expenditure entries on each of 
approximately 1000 school districts for each year. 

Annual State Aid Claims (1979-80 through l«WS-86). These files contain 
attendance, equalized assessed valuation, tax rate. Chapter I count, corporate 
personal property replacement payments, and such other data as is necessary to 
calculate the general state aid entitlement for each of the 1,(XX) school 
districts for each year. 

1 
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Assessed V^ualkm and Tax Rate (197&-198S). These files contain total 
eqViali2»d assessed valuation data and tax rate data for each fund for which 
each of the districts is authorized to file a levy for each of the 1,000 school 
districts for each year. 

PabUc Schod District ProSks (19S&-19S6). These files contain information 
from a number of ISBE reports and represent information which is frequently of 
interest to a variety of persons. Information relates to attendance, 
absenteeism, and drop-out rates; finance, including revenue and expenditure 
summaries; j^rsomxel, including numbers by various classes; school district 
variables, including number of buildings, size of geographic area, and other 
related variables. 

Rural School Districts: An Operational Definition 

An expected outcome of the study was the specification of alternative definitions of 
rural education for use in analysis of large data bases. A review of the literature re- 
vealed references to niunerous dimensions. For example. Barker and Muse in a 1983 study 
of rural schools systems under the auspices of the Rural Education Association collected 
descriptive data on K-12 and 1-12 public school districts that enroll 900 students or 
less (Barker, 1985). The State Education Department of New York identified rural school 
districts as those having a density of 25 pupils or less per square mile (Monk & Stulz, 
1981). Helge (1986) subscribes to the following: 

A district is considered rural when the number of inhabitants is fewer than 150 
per square mile or when located in counties with 60 percent or more of the 
population living in commtmities no larger than 5,000 inhabitants. Districts 
with more thar 10,000 students and those svilhin a standard metropolitan 
statistical area (SMSA), as determined by the U.S. Census Bureau, are not 
considered rural (p. 101). 

Jess (1981) used two enrolhnent categories to descrit^ rural school districts- those dis- 
tricts having enrollment under 300 pupils and those districts having enroUmcnt under 
1,000 pupils-with the condition that such districts be located in rtiral areas with popu- 
lations of fewer than 2,500 residents in their communities and surrounding open country- 
sides. In a review of factors used by the states in funding rural education Edington and 
Edix*gton (1982) lound that pupil enrollment, number of teachers, population sparsity, 
isolation, and local effort were among the factors used in determining eligibility for 
special funding. The absence of a generally accepted working definition of rural schools 
or rural sch(M>l districts is evident from research agenda submitted to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education by the Rural Education Association ("REA submits research agenda,** 
1985). The fourth-ranked research theme was the development of a taxonomy of rural edu- 
cation, which would include the following; 

1. Determine what constitutes a rural school 

Z Describe the characteristics of rural schools as perceived at the national, re- 
gional, state, and local levels. 

3. Classify rural schools by size, geographic region, deyee of remoteness and/or 
isolation, etc. 



4. Describe the demographic make-up of students who attend rural schools. 

5. Determine where America's rural schools arc located. 

6. Identify definitions of rural, remote, isolated, and small schools at national, 
regional, state and local levels. 

7. Describe the differences between rural and urban schools. 

Clearly, this brief review indicates that any definition of rural education should in- 
clude reference to smaU enrollments, sparsely populated areas and geographic location in 
isolated rural areas* 

Dimensions of Rurahsess 

An objective of this study was to develop a condsc definition of a rural school or 
rural school district that could be used with large computer-readable data bases. Hence, 
information essential to defining a rural school or district must be readily available 
from existing data bases and should not require additional survey data. Therefore, this 
study proposes to provide an operational definition of rural education that addresses 
five dimensions^-enroliment, ratio of assessed valuation of agricultural property to to- 
tal assessed valuation, ratio of assessed valuation of agricultural and mineral property 
to total assessed valuation, number of pupils per square mile, and whether or not the 
school district was located within a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) as de- 
fined by the Bureau of Census. The five dimensions arc defmcd as follows: 

Fnro ffnHTi i? (SIZE). A school district met one condition of ruralness if the enroll- 
ment was below a specified nun:5>et. Otherwise, the school district met one condition of 
urbanncss. For this study, the ui points were 1,350 students in average daily atten- 
dance for K-12 districts, 90G U'T K-8 districts, and 350 for 942 districts (Source: An- 
nual State /ud Claims). 

Sparsity (SPARSITY), A school district met one condition of ruralness if the densi- 
ty was below a specified number. Otherwise, the school district met one condition of 
urbanness. For this study, the cut points were 15 pupils per square mile for KA2 dis- 
tricts, 10 for K-8 districts, 5 for 9-12 districts (Source: Public School District Priv 
files). 

Agricultund (FARMLAND). A sch(K)i district met one condition of ruralness if the 
ratio of assessed valuation of farmland to total assessed valuation was greater than or 
equal to .25 (25 percent). If the ratio of assessed valuation of farmland to total as- 
sessed valuation was less than then the school district met one condition of 
urbanncss (Soiu'ce: Property Tax Hies). 

Agricnltmtii ami Mineral (FARMMNRL). A school district met one condition of 
ruralness if the ratio of assessed valuation of farmland and minerals to total assessed 
valuation was greater than or equal to 25 (25 percent). If the ratio of assessed valua- 
tion of farmland and mmerals to total assessed valuation was less than .25, then the 
school distrirt met one condition of urbanncss (Source: Properly Tax Files). 

IsolaticHi (ISOLATN). A school district met one condition of ruralness if it was not 
located within an SMSA. If a school district was located within an SMSA, then the schix)! 
district met one condition of urbanncss (Source: U.S. Census Data). 



Matrices were developed for each of the three types of lUinois school districts- 
elementary school districts, encompassing grades K-8; high school districts, grades 9-12; 
and unit school districts, grades K-12-to mdicate the number of school districts 
ruralness on each of the five dimensions. 

An analysis of Table 1 indicates that 252 of the 372 elementary' school districts 
(67.7 percent) were classified as rural using the dimen^on of enrollment. However, only 
32J percent (121 of 372) were classified as rural on the basis of sparsity of students 
f^r square mile. Very little difference was noted in school districts classified as ru- 
ral when ratios of asswsed valuation of agricultural property or agricultural and miner- 
al properties to total assessed valuation were used Approximately 30 percent of 
elementary school districts were classified as rural v/hcn farmland and farmland/mineral 
property values were considered. Of the 372 elementary school districts 138 (37.1 per 
cent) were located outside SMSAs and were classified as rural on this dimension. 
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Table 1 provides information regarding the consistency with which a dimension Ls 
usefnl in identilying "rural school distrifils." For example^ iC^ of the 252 school dis- 
tricts which were classified as rural on the basis of size failed to be classified as ru- 
ral on any of the other four dimensions. The variable RURALSUM provides summary 
informat'on regarding the number of school districts which met from zero 
to five definitions of ruralness. Table 1 indicates that 108 of the 372 elementary 
school districts failed to be classified as rural under any of the five definitions. 
Hence, this group of 108 elementary school districts constitutes the group of elementary 
fchool districts with the greatest degree of urbanness. Elementary school districts 
which were classified as rural on 4 or more definitions possc^^s the greatf*ct degree of 
rurakess. This group contains 111 (4, N = 18; 5. N = 93) elementary school districts. It is 
these two groups, those with the greatest urbanness and the greatest ruralness that will 
targeted for further analysis. 

Examinations by a panel of experts revealed that misclassifications occurred when 
elementary school districts met only one, two, or three definitions of rurahiess. Exami- 
nation of school districts that met two or three definitions revealed that some districts 



could be classified as either rural or urban when mmimal additional information was con- 
sidered. Elementary school districts that met only one definition for rural classifica- 
tion were from one of twi^ groups —small enrollment school districts that met no other 
defmition (103 districts) or school di^Os located outside a SMSA that met no other 
drfinition (11 distrias). A decision was made to eliminate from further analysis those 
school districts that met one, two, or three defmitions of nralness. Howcvci, a deci- 
sion was made to retain for further analysis a group of school districts that were clas- 
sified as small and nonrural. Therefore, a comparative analysis of urban, rural, and 
small nonrural school districts will be prc^ntcd. Tables 2 and 3 provide similar 
ruralness/urbanne&s information for high school and unit school districts. 
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As a result of using the fivc-dimensional definition to determine ruralncss, we find 
that the number of rural, urban, and small school districts for further study include the 
following: 





Rural 


Urban 


Small 


Elementary school districts 


111 


108 


142 


High schod districts 


36 


71 


3 


Unit schod districts 


223 


37 


25 



Summary statistics for the three types of school districts are presented in Tables 
4-6 of Appcndbt A, Summary data for each subgroup includes the numbck' of school dis- 
tricts, the number of students, the number of buildings, total area encompassed by the 
subgroup, and the 1980 census population for the specified sut^oupings. In addition, 
summaries of T-tcsls of urban vs. rwaJ and rural small school districts for the 
three types of districts are printed in Tables 7-10 of Appendix A. (Note: The small 
number of small high school di&trias docs not permit a comparative analysis of differ- 
ences between small high school districts and rural high school districts.) 

Components of Property Wealth 

Components of property wealth were dcfmeJ as equalized assessed valuation per pupil 
for each of the following property tax classifications: (1) residential, (2) farm, (3) 
commercial, (4) industrial, (5) railroad, and (6) minerals. Definitions of the various 
classifications as provided by the Illinois Department of Revenue are as follows: 

Residential Properties (RES). Residential property includes all property used or 
developed primarily for residential purposes, improved or unimproved, and Unrated within 
or outside boundaries of a city or village, 

Commcrcsal Properties (COM). Commercial property includes all property used for 
stores, apartments over six units, hotels oifice buildings, gas stations, public garages, 
and similar properties. 

Industrial Properties (fND)» Industrial property includes all property used by man- 
ufacturing plants, warehouses, grain elevators, and similar properties. 

Railro^ Properties (RR)» Railroad property includes all railroad property that is 
assessed locally. 

Farm Pr(^)erties (FRM), Farm property includes rural property, improved and not im- 
proved with buildings. 

Mineral Propwtks (MIN). Mineral properties include mineral rights for coal, oil 
and gas, limestone, sand and gravel, and other minerals. 

An additional element of property wealth was dcfmed as a function of corporate per- 
sonal property tax replacement payments, which may be defined in the following terms: 
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Corpcff^ic Pcrscml Property Repiacemimt Equafizcd Assessed Valuatioii (CPPRV). Cor- 
porate Personal Property Replacement Equalized Assessed Valuation is a contrived measure 
of wealth that is defined as the quotient of corporate personal property replacement pay- 
ments during a given year and the 1977 operating tax rate. Corporate personal property 
replacement payments are in lieu of taia^s paid on corporate personal property assessed 
valuation of 1978 and prior years. The Illinois constitution reqi>ircd thai the rorporatc 
personal property tax be abolished and a new tax enacted that would not transfer the tax 
burden to other classes of taxpayers* In 1979, the Illinois General Assembly passed 
House Bill 2569 and imposed a tax upon corporations, partnerships, and utilities to re- 
place corporate personal property tax revenues. 

Findings 

The findings from this study speak directly to issues that are pertinent to under- 
standing and improving nu'al education. First, a multidimensional definition of rural ed- 
ucation was proposed for use with large computer-readable data bases. A unit school 
district operating grades K-12 was das^ied as rural if it met at least four of the 
following five criteria: enroUment of less than l^SO; pupil sparsity of less than 15 
pupils per square mile; at least 25 percent of assessed valuation from farmland; at least 
25 percent of assessed valuation from farmland or mineral properties; and location out- 
side a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. (Proportionate limits were established 
for elementary and high school districts.) Second, comparative analyses were made be- 
tween rural and urban and bet\wen rural and small nonrural school districts to determine 
how rural school districts differ from the other two groups of districts. Third, infor- 
mation sources were identified for access and future research regarding the condition of 
rural education and rural school finance. Fourth, a brief description of the condition 
of rural school finance is presented for the development of policy making for the im- 
provement of rural education. 

Classifications of School Districts 
Rural School Districts 

1. The number of school districts which were classified as rural were ill el- 
ementary, 36 high and 2Z3 unit school districts. 

2. The average enrollment was 171 for elementary, 257 for high and 653 for 
unit school districts. 

3. The average geographical size was 48 square miles for elementary, 118 
square miles for high and 117 square miles for unit school districts. 

4. The average number of building utilized was IJ in elementary, ,97 in high 
(non-operating districts are permissible) and 3.2 in unit school 
districts* 

5. The average operating expenditure per pupil was $2,947 in elementary, 
$4,245 in high and $2^907 in imit school districts. 

6. The median family income was $20,186 in elementary, $19,152 in high and 
$19,288 in unit school districts. 
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7. The average operating tax rate for general state aid purposes was 1.93 
percent in elementary, 1.69 percent in high and 2.93 t>ercem in unit 
school di^cts* 

8. The average real property wealth per pupil for state aid purposes was 
$80,958 in elementary, $110370 in high and $46,432 in unit school 
districts. 

9. The average ratio of operatii^ expenditures per pupil to median family 
ina>ine was . 15 in elementary, .23 in high and . 15 m xmit school 
districts. 

10. The average ratio of average LiAly attendance to 1980 census population 
was .12 in elementary, .05 in high and .17 in unit school districts. 

Urban School Districts 

1. The nural^r of school districts which were classified as rural 
were 1{^ elementary, 71 high and 37 unit school districts. 

2. The average enroUment was 2,288 for elementary, 3,127 for high 
and 26,680 (including Chicago) for unit school districts* 

3. The average geographical size was 10 square miles for elementary, 35 
square miles for high and 56 square miles for unit school districts. 

4. The average number of building utilized was 6.0 in elementary, 2.2 in high 
and 45 (including Chicago) in unit school districts* 

5. The average operating expenditure per pupil was $3347 in ele- 
mentary, $4,833 in high and $3,202 in unit school districts, 

6. The median family income was $28,4()1 in elementary, $27,847 in high and 
$25,762 in unit school districts. 

7. The average operating tax rate for general state aid purposes was 2.31 
percent in elementary, 1.84 percent in high and 3.41 percent in unit 
school districts. 

8. The average real property wealth per pupi! for state aid purposes was 
S92331 in elementary, $139,664 in high and $46,850 in unit school dis- 
tricts. 

9. The average ratio of operating expenditures per pupil to median family in- 
come was .12 in elementaiy, .18 in high and .13 in unit school disl icts. 

10. The average ratio of average daily attendance to 1980 census population 
was .11 in elementary, .05 in high and .16 in unit school districts. 
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Small Nonrorai Scbcx)! Dbtricts 



h The number of school districts which were classified as rural were 142 el- 
ementary, 3 high and 39 unit school districts. 

2. The a'^rage enrollment was 450 for elementary, 240 for high and 912 for 
unit school districts. 

3. The averse ^ographicai size was 10 square miles for elementary, 74 
square miles for hi^ and 67 square miles for unit school districts. 

4. The average number of building utilized was 1.8 in elementary, 1.0 in high 
and 3.6 in unit school districts. 

5. The average operating expenditure per pupil was $3,484 in eiemenlary, 
$5,612 in high and $3,090 in unit school districts. 

6. The median family income was $26,832 in elementary, SlS,'^ in high and 
$20,746 in unit school distriOs. 

7. The average operating tax rate for general state aid purposes was 1.86 
percent in elementary, 1J25 percent in high and 2.66 percent in unit 
school districts. 

8. The average real property wealth per pupil for stale aid purposes was 
$140,180 in elementary, $515,935 in high and $68,221 in unit school dis- 
tricts. 

9. The awrage ratio of operating expenditures per pupil to median family 
income was .13 in elementary, .28 in high and .15 in unit school dis- 
trids, 

10. The average ratio of average daily attendance to 1980 census population 
was .10 in elementary, .06 in high and .16 in unit school distrii ts. 

Cc^nparative Analysis of Rural, Urban, and Nonniral Small Sduxrf Districts 

I. Within similar types of school districts, expenditures per pupil arc some- 
what lower in rural school districts than in urban or small nonrural 
school districts. The difference ranges from $200 in unit school dis- 
trids to $600 in high school districts. 

Z Within like types of school distric'% median family income is generally 
less in rural school districts than in urban or small nonrural school dis- 
tricts. For elementary school districts, median family income is approxi- 
mately $6,000 less than that in urban and oomiral school districts. Due 
to the small number of cases for small nonniral schcx)l districts values 
are susped for high school districts* Median family income in small 
nonrural districts is similar to that in rural school districts and in 
both cases median family income is approjdmately $5,000 less than in urban 
urit school districts. 
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Traditionally, the operating tax rate has been used as a measure of effort 
to support an educational grogram. The findings indicate that within dis- 
trict types, urban school districts have the highest tax rates (or make 
the ^ :atcst effort) and small noorural school districts have the lowest 
tax rates (or make the least effort). 

Traditionally, the equalized assessed valuadoa per pupil has been used as 
a measure of ability to support an educational pn^am. The findings in- 
dicate that within d'^ct types, rural school di^cts have the lo\wst 
assessed \^uation per pupil (have the least ability) and small nomiiral 
school district have the highest assessed valu^on per pupil (have the 
greatest ability to support an educational program). 

An alternative measiu^ of effort can be defmed as the ratio of operating 
expenditures per pupil to median family income. All other things being 
equal, the greater the ratio the ^eatcr the effort the community is mak- 
ing to provide an educational program. Due to the small nimilK^r of cases 
of small nonrural high school districts that data is suspect. However, a 
compar^n of rural and urban school districts does indicate that with 
like types of school distrios rural school districts are making a greater 
effort to provide an educational program than are urban school districts. 
Small nonrural school districts ^cm to be making an effort which is 
closely aligned with the effort of the urban school districts. 

Another measure of effort can be defined as the ratio of the number of pu- 
pil to the population. All other thin^ being equal, the greater the ra- 
tio the greater will be the effort required by the local community to 
provide a minimiun adequate program. Findings of this study do not indi- 
cate significant differences between rural and urban and rural and 
'onrural school districts on this measure of effort. 

A correlation analysis between operating expcndittires per pupil, component 
property wealth and income measures revealed that the best predictors of 
operating exjKinditurcs per pupil for urban districts was the amount of 
corporate and industrial property wealth per pupil and/or the amount of 
residential property wealth per pupil. la rural school districts, the 
fc«st predictors of operating expenditures per pupil were agricultural and 
mineral property wealth per pupil and median family income. For small 
school districts, the best predictor of operating expenditures per pupil 
was corporate and industrial properly wealth per pupil and/or residential 
property wealth per pupil. 

Significant differences in the rate of growth among the various components 
of property wealth lias occurred in recent years (Lows, 1988). Within the 
three year interval 1981 to 1984, commercial and industrial proi^trty has 
increased between 10-15 pcrwnt and corporate personal property replace- 
ment tax payments have increased by 40 percent; rwidential property has 
increased approximately 4 percent; and agricultural and mineral properties 
have declined in value by approximately 18 percent. 

As would be expected, nu^al school districts have a greater proportion of 
their property wealth associated with agricultural and mineral properties 
and a lesser proportion associated with commercial and industrial proper- 
ty. Conversely, urban and small nonrural school districts have larger 
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proportions of their property wealth associated with residentiai, commer- 
cial and industriai property and less proportions associated with agricul- 
tural and minerals. 



Discussion of Results 

The findings of this study have significant impUcations for a number of policy de- 
cisions. Hrst, this study prowdes evidence to indicate that although rural and small 
nonrural schools may be quite similar in many ways they arc quite dissimilar in their 
abilities to aoxss revenues for education and efforts made to support education. Hencx, 
organizations that include members from both groups must recognize that the development 
of recommendations for policy decisions must take into consideration those dissimilari- 
ties. 

Second, property tax rates have been a traditional measure of effort in the provi- 
sion of an educational program. If one acrepts this measure, then this study clevly in- 
dicates that urban sd?nol districts make a greater effort to support an educational 
program than do rural school districts. However, rural school were found to make a 
greater effort to support an educational program when the measure of effort was defined 
as the ratio of opci^ating expenditures per pupil to median family income. Therefore, ru- 
ral school districts should be alert to efforts to include a reward for effort provision 
in state and local finan(x systems and provide input into the definition of effort. 

Third, assessed valuation per pupil has been a traditional measure of wealth used in 
general state aid formulas. Some states do include an income measure as an additional 
wealth measure in determining the amoimt of stale monies to be distributed to local 
school districts. This study provides evidence to suggest that rural school districts 
have a lower median family income than urban or small nonrural school districts and would 
most likely gain additional state monies from schoo^ aid formulas that include income in 
the wealth measure. 

Fourth, the results of this study lend credence to two-stage resource equalization 
models of state-local school finance systems (Tocnjcs, 1986). Toenjes proposed that res- 
idential property be taxed at the local school district level and that revenue from non- 
residential property-agricultural, commercial, industrial, railroad, and mineral-be 
taxed at the county level and shared within the county. Proposals similar to that of 
Toenjes would ameliorate inequities resulting from nonresidential component property 
wealth. 

Fifth, the definition of a rural school district as useo in this study provides a 
clear and concise definition that can easily be derived from state reports filed by local 
school distria reports. A number of large computer- readable data bases were identified 
and information was accessed by merging these files. This study only scratches the sur- 
face of information that can be brought to bear in efforts to describe and improve the 
condition of rural education. 
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Appendix A 



1^4 



Sunmtiy IsfoiBitiaQ for Ekswaiaiy Scbool Distxids 
Rtuai,UitxaudSsall 



Vfioiable 


Rural 


Urt>an 


Small 


No. of districts 


Ul 


108 


142 


No. of pupils 


19,066 


247,060 


63369 


No. of buildings 


124 


655 


257 


^^rca in square miles 


53S0 


1,090 


1.480 


Population (1^) 


170,133 


2477,830 


732^ 



TaMcS 

Summaiy loforautioa for H^fi School Distncts 
Runl, Ufbaa rad SaiaU 



Vaiiabic 


Rural 


Urban 


Small 


No. of distncts 


36 


71 


3 


No. of pupiU 


9^257 


222,043 


722 


No. of buiidings 


35 


153 




Area in square mites 


4254 


1461 


223 


Population (19S0) 


180,030 


4,414,990 


11.692 




Tatik6 






Summaiy lafonnatioo for XJmi School Oistrkts 


RunO, Urban aod Small 




Variable 


Rural 


Urban 


SmaU 


No. of districts 


223 


37 


25 


No. of pupils 


145,724 


9S4,648 


22302 


No. of buildings 


703 


1,666 


89 


Ait^ in square miles 


26^1 


2,065 


1,679 


Population (19^) 


886,112 


7,462,830 


182,980 



ERIC 
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TaMc7 



Sumaiaiy of T-Tegts far Etaacate ty SOkxA Ditrtctg 



Group Mean S.D. 



GeaemI Sutc Aid C^xxmiiag Tlx iUtc (GSAOTk) 
Urt>an 2J140 0,46 

Rurai L9262 036 6,95 <.00l 

Urban 6,06 171 

Rurai 1,12 0.42 13,78 <,00i 

Atea oC I^stiks in Sqime Miles (PAOD) 

Urban 10.09 8.04 

Ruiai 4g^ 30.04 -12,90 <.00l 

Ftr CspiU Tiiilk» Oafce (P01C) 
Urban S3,045 801.03 
RuiaJ $2451 TS.64 4.64 <.001 

OpciBttag Evpeadttum ?t£ P^iO (OEPP) 
Urban S3347 811.66 
Rural $2,947 766.06 3.75 <.001 

Median IkMietoldlaoMe-l^BO (Mill) 

Uiban S25J6S 6414.71 

Rural $17,969 3523.86 1 1.07 < .001 

Median PamOy Income * 1960 (MFI) 

Urban $28,461 6706,94 

Rural $2^.186 1*^58.63 11.45 < .001 

Geae^ State Aid Aisessed Valuaiioa I^r PuptI 
(G&VVPf) 

Urban S92431 50SI239 

Rural ^.958 46283.36 L73 

Eiroit2 - (OEPP/MFI) 

Uiban 0.1211 0.034 

Rural 0.1503 0.O48 -5.13 <.00i 

Bffbft6 - (ADA/FOP80) 

Urban O.llU 0.093 

Rural 0.1202 0.031 ^.96 
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Smnmaiy ofT-Tcsts for Hlgji Sctool Dtstskts 



Group Mean S.D. t p 

Geaena Slate AkS OpoitiRf Tu lUte (GSAG^ 

Urfean iSm 0^ 

Runil 1.^31 032 121 <.02 

Numher of Buiklifi|| (^ESID) 

Urban ZlS ISS 

Rural 0.97 0.17 6J7 <.001 

Area of IXstnct m Square Miles (PAOD) 

Urban 34^ 24.98 

Rural 118.16 77,64 ^29 < .001 

Urt>an S4314 954.84 

Rural $3374 1 140.04 3,07 0.003 

0{war»Uflg Eicpeadkuics Per Pupil (OGPP) 
Urban S4,833 9B1.77 
Rural • $4^5 imsi 170 0.008 

Mcdiaa lloitteboM iDcorae - 1980 (Min) 

Urban $24,907 5033.15 

Rural $16^66 2874.^ 10.S9 <.001 

Mcdiaa Fami[y lacome - 1960 (MFI) 

Urban $27,847 5565.63 

Rural $19»152 2681.28 10.9O < ,001 

GcaimS Stale Aid Assessed Vaiuatioa Per Pupil 
(GSAVPP) 

Uxban $139,664 55823.77 

Rural $110370 44927.76 2.73 0.007 

Effoitl - (OEPP/MF!) 

Urban 0.1768 0.038 

Rural 0.2251 0,073 -3.73 <.001 

Effi»rt6 . (ADA/POPSO) 

Urban 0.Q518 0.011 

Rural 0.0542 0,0<» -1.17 — 
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T«bk9 



Suaunuy ctfT-Tcste for Uatt School DiOiicCE 
Ruial (0^237) V. Ucbaii(a«39) 



Group Mean S.D. t p 

Ceaeiil St^ AidOpeatiagTn Rate (GSAOTR) 
Urt>aa 3.4153 0,40 

Rural 2,9336 0J8 7.05 <.0Ol 

VibM 45.03 134.05 

Rural 3.15 UO 1.90 0.065 

Aieaof Dtssnct la Squire MSes (PAOD) 

Urt>aa 55.g2 56.93 

Rural 1 17,49 58,43 -5.97 < .001 

Uiban $2^1 488.39 

Rural $2^27 41Z96 4.17 <.001 

Operatii^ EzpoKUtufts I^r Pupil (OEPP) 
Uitan $3;a)2 540.18 
Rural $2,907 427.37 3.73 < .001 

\fediaa llouseboU UicoiDC - 19B0 (MI 
Urban 522,788 5101.62 
Rural $16,905 3119.43 6.72 <.00i 

Mc4iaD FamUy lacome - 1980 (MFl) 

Urban 525,762 4604.65 

Rural $19^ 2850.60 8.18 <.001 

GeneiBl S&ale Aid AttcaRXl ValualioQ Per Pupa 
(GSAVPP) 

Urf>an S46^ 15177^ 

Rural 546,412 18073,28 0,13 — 

BBosa - (OHPP/MFI) 

Urban 0.1277 0.032 

Rural 0. 1544 0.034 -4 J7 < .001 

Effon6 - (ADA/FOPSO) 

Urban 0.1640 OMl 

Rural 0.1672 0,023 -0.40 
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ERIC 



TaMelO 



SumiDuy of T-Tests for ES^esuiy Scbool IMancts 
Rani (a« 111) v. Sfludl (q- 142) 



Group Mean S.D. t p 



Ga&^ Stote Ami Of««k«Tkx Rate (GSACJIR) 

Small 1.8640 0.39 

Rural 1.9262 036 -1.31 ^ 



Nuo^ of B«^dinp (NSID) 

Small ISl 0.96 

Rural 1.12 0.42 7.09 <,00i 



Ami of Dtflrici m Square Miks (PAOD) 

Small 1042 13,60 

Ruftii 403 30.04 -12,29 < .001 



IVr CapiU Tuitiofi Chaise (PCrC) 

Small S33i 1353.65 

Rural $2^1 775.64 S.06 <.00l 



Dpctatint Expcadituies Per Pupil (OEPP) 

Small S3,484 12^10 

Rural 52,947 766.06 4.10 <.001 

Mcdofl llooiclioU liioDiBe - 19S) (Min) 
Small S24»241 7671.68 
RutaJ $17,969 3523.86 8.62 <.001 



Medlaa Famity iDCooie - 19B0 (MF1) 

Small S26,S32 7912.96 

Rural 520486 3358.63 9.00 <.001 



Gcoerai State Aid Asscseed Valuatioa Per Pupfl 
(GSAVPP) 

Small 5140,1^ 151260,90 

Rural 580,958 46283.36 4,41 <.001 



Effoit2 - (OKPP/MFI) 

Small 0.1343 0.052 

Rural 0,1503 0.CM8 -2J51 < .012 



EHbit6 - (ADA/POP8D) 

Small 0.0977 0.034 

Rural 0,1202 0,031 -541 <.001 
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Summuy of T-Tcsts for Hi|^ School D^^tsicti 
Ruttl(ii«36)v. Siii^(b-3) 

(Siunple o( smalt high schooU i& too small) 
(for comparative analysis) 



17 

22 



Sumsuuy of T-Te«ts for Unit SdMx>l Dolxkts 
Rttiil(a-2*7)v. Sana (0-39) 



Group Mean S.D. t p 

SmaU 2.6622 030 

Rufal 2,9336 0J8 ^126 <.00l 

^htllaKx of Biukltiic^ (NSID) 

Small 356 1.19 

Rural 3.15 UO 1.61 — 

Area of Disukt in Square Miles (PAOD) 

Small 6X16 44.67 

Rural 117.49 58,43 -;.l7 <,001 

Fer C^iU TuHk» Chaise (PCrC) 
Small 52,789 815.47 
Rural $2^27 4iZ% 138 

Openumg Expcadituirs Per PupU (OGPf) 
Small S3,090 mm 
Rural SZ907 427.37 1.22 

Mcdiaa IkMisehokl laoooc - 1S«0 (Mill) 

Small $17,9(6 3256.56 

Rural $16,905 31 19.43 151 — 

Mediaa Family iMne - isra (MFl) 

Small S^,746 2792,13 

Rural S19^ aS0.60 143 < .019 

Geximi State Aid AsKSRd Valuatkm i^:r PupU 
(GSAVPP) 

Small 568^1 83235.69 

Rural $46,432 18073.28 i.30 

Effort2-(OEPP/MFI) 

Small 0,1513 0.040 

Rural • 0.1544 0.034 -0.42 — 

moM - (ADA/POP90) 

Small 0.1605 0.032 

Rural 0.1672 0.023 -1.32 
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